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cumstances which determine the will in temporal 
concerns, more in its power than those that deter- 
mine it in spiritual ones; and how do we know it 
to be so? 
ble acts would certainly render us no proper sub- 
jects of reward and punishment; of come ye bless- 
ed, or go ye cursed. We must be equally unen- 
titled to approbation and censure. 

Those who allege, that motives arise from the 
circumstances we are placed in, and the occur- 

rences we mect with, which necessarily oblige us to 
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’ — due season, by his potential influence upon the 
mind of man, counterbalance every other influence. 
Can we think that he placeth good and evil, life 
and death before men, as the sacred records testify, 
and calleth them repeatedly to choose life and 
good, and yet that he doth not enable them so to 
do? Every Divine precept, every exhortation, every 
command, every commination, implies a liberty af- 
forded to the subject, to comply or refuse; to obey 
or disobey. 

In the supposition before us, the will of man is 
effectually deprived of all freedom in his main con- 
cern. For it is the same thing to the sufferer, 
whether the superior power subject him under this 
irresistible fatality, by an immediate and unaltera- 
ble decree, or by the means of motives and induce- 
ments, so powerfully suited to his natural inclina- 
tions and passions, that he must necessarily be 
earried away with them. The man is equally in 
bondage either way. ‘To tell him that his will is 
free, because he doth as he pleases when he acts 
agrecably to those motives, and the dispositions 
they necessarily excite, or enlarge, whilst at the 
same time, they are unavoidable by him, and so 
irresistibly influential to his corrupt inclinations, 
that they are rendered eagerly concurrent with 
them ; to argue in this case, that because the party 
pursues the gratification of his present desires, he 
acts upon a principle of freedom, is to assert an 
evident falsehood. For, the man is first deccived, 
overpowered, and so unwittingly captivated, that 
he cannot avoid willing the evil he is ensnared into; 
and though he wills it, it is because his will is not 
at liberty, but previously deceived and captivated, 
though he sees not how; and instead of being a 
moral agent, is merely the instrument of an unseen 
superior power, who artfully obliges him to an evil 
course, and to the infelicity consequent upon it. 

The nature of liberty supposes no absolute ne- 
cessity, but such a freedow as may admit of choice, 
without a predetermiuing power obliging one way 
only. It is true, the powers of men, as well as 
those of all other creatures, are necessarily limited 
to their proper sphere. No creature can exceed 
the bounds of its proper element, yet it can act 
with freedom therein, as a bird in the air, or a fish 
in the water; so man, though unable to stretch 
beyond the compass of humanity, is enabled to act 
at liberty within it; and I conceive, a wise and 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 
Original and Present State of Man. 
(Continued from page 394.) 

It is impossible God should commit any act of 
sin, because it is against his nature, and conse- 
quently impossible he should will it. Sin is the 
transgression of his will, and if he could neither 
will nor act it, he cannot be any way the author of 
it. Barely suffering it to arise, is not causing it to 
be. All that can be allowed is, that by forming 
reasonable creatures, and constituting them in a 
state of rational freedom, he afforded them the 
opportunity of making their duty their choice ; but 
never willed them to abuse it, by lapsing from the 
grace he favoured them with for their preservation, 
dividing their wills from his will, and counteract- 
ing his salutary laws, to whom they owed their 
being, and on whom they must absolutely depend 
for all the good they ever could enjoy. And not- 
withstanding he foresaw they might be prevailed 
on to make a wrong use of their liberty, he cer- 
tainly intended to favour them with means amply 
sufficient for their recovery and restoration. Though 
he forbore forcibly to hinder them from falling into 
iniquity, he did all that could be done to prevent 
it in rational creatures. He forewarned them 
against it, showing them the dreadful consequence 
of it, and unquestionably armed them with power, 
by his spirit, to withstand all temptation to it, had 
they kept under it. He never could so permit, as 
to license their departure from their reasonable 
duty, and true interest. By the power and good- 
ness dispensed to man, he might have stood with- 
out sin; and now that he has fallen into it, by a 
renewal of the same power and goodness still af- 
forded him, he may be recovered from it, and 
brought to felicity. His Redeemer both offers and 
assists him; yet he backslides, and refuses to abide 
under the guidance of his great benefactor. Man's 
destruction, therefore, is of himself, and in the Lord 
alone is his help. (Hos. xiii. 9.) 

We are told, the will is always determined by 
the strongest motive. as the will no liberty then, 
at any time? Is it always so forcibly determined, 
in all its motions, by circumstances and motives 
successively arising upon it, from the original con- 
stitution of things, that every man is necessarily 
obliged to think, speak, and act just as he doth? 
No, it is answered, in temporal matters the mind| good being, though omnipotent, would not put any 
has a liberty of choice. Why not in spirituals as|restraint or force upon him there, but for his good. 
well as temporals? How are the motives and cir-|[t is barbarous to suppose, he would restrain him 
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from good in order to his hurt. “Far be it from 
God that he should do wickedness; and from the 
Almighty that he should commit iniquity. For 
the work of a man shall he render unto him, and 
cause every man to find according to his ways. 
For he will not lay upon man more than right; 
that he should enter into judgment with God.” 
(Job xxxiv. 10, 11, 23.) 

I cannot perceive any ground for a destructive 
partiality in Almighty wisdom, and perfect equity. 
Can he who prefers mercy to sacrifice, exalt cruelty 
above mercy? To suppose, that the Supreme ex- 
cellence should create all the millions of mankind 
of one nature, and for eternal duration, and that 
he should either immediately or remotely, necessi- 
tate a minority of them to everlasting happiness, 
and at the same time determine to give the major 
psrt no other opportunity but to be inevitably and 
eternally miserable; is to suppose, that there is 
more cruelty than goodness, more rigour than wis- 
dom, and more inequality than mercy in the Divine 
nature. I therefore must conclude, that the sup- 
position is irrational, unjust, and grossly injurious 
to the Divine character. 

Is it to be understood, that he who is supposed 
to act in this contrary manner, towards his crea- 
tures in the same state and nature, doth it from 
one and the same nature in himself; or that he is 
differently determined towards them, from two dif- 
ferent natures of contrary dispositions in himself? 
I am utterly unable to conceive, how opposite wills 
can subsist in the same nature, and how two con- 
trary natures can exist in a being of perfect and 
immutable simplicity and purity; or that such con- 
trary procedures concerning his rational creatures, 
can arise from unity, equity and goodness, in the 
utmost perfection? But no difficulty attends the 
supposition, that the same nature should operate to 
different effects, upon subjects in different condi- 
tions. It is evident to every man’s observation, 
that the most glorious inanimate object of creation, 
the sun, by its beams will soften pitch and harden 
clay; but these contrary effects arise not from dif- 
ferent natures in its own rays, but are different 
effects of the same beams, occasioned by the con- 
trary dispositions of the pitch and clay to receive 
them. So, I apprehend, the Holy Spirit operates 
differently on different persons, by reason of their 
different states and dispositions to receive its in- 
fluences. 

It is not a little affecting, to behold allegations 
so injurious to the great Dispenser of all good, set 
forth with subtlety of sentiment, and elegance of 
language, which can hardly fail to operate to the 
deception and hurt of those who embrace and allow 
them a place in their minds. ‘To assert, that God 
cither originally, or afterwards, disposed the course 
of things, and state of events in such a manner, 
that sin must certainly and infallibly follow, is to 
render him the intentional and primary author of 
all the evil that ensues. For he that raises a build- 
ing, causeth it to be filled with combustibles, and 
sets fire to it by a fuse, or a train of powder of the 
greatest extent, which must infallibly burn it down, 
is as certainly the destroyer of the edifice, as if he 
fired it immediately without such means. 

[t hath been alleged, If God had not given 
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man liberty, he could not have abused it. Very 
true. If the artificer had not made, nor the shop- 
keeper furnished the suicide with the knife he cut 
his throat with, he could not have misused it; but 
is he who made or sold it him, for better purposes, 
entitled to any part of his guilt? Without liberty 
man could not have sinned, and without the knife 
the suicide could not have made such a self-inju- 
rious use of it; yet it is not the knife, nor those 
who furnished it; neither is it the liberty, nor he 
who afforded it; but the ill-conceived disposition 
of the perpetrator from whence the default ariseth, 
and to which it is, in justice, wholly to be imputed. 

All the souls that God has made are equally 


|have found it as much as we could do to feed our- 
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eight or ten years’ experience proves that we have 
no such superabundance of harvests as to enable us 
to feed the world, an idea which seems a favourite 
one with public orators when expatiating on the 
growth and resources of the country. In fact, we 


While passing through the market-place, and 
the more busy parts of the town, I was much in- 
terested in observing the different colour, and cha- 
racter, and costume, of the crowds congregated 
together. Here you meet the grave stately Moor 
from Barbary, and his old enemy the Spaniard, 
each with his distinctive countenances bearing, and 
attire. The Jew and the Greek jostle each other, 
and busily ply their different avocations in peace 
and amity—complete religious toleration being en- 
joyed by all. Here you see the dark-eyed Spanish 
senorita with her mantilla and her fan; there the 
contrabandista, ready for any deed of darkness and 
daring. Genoese and Africans, English soldiers in 















selves, and the prices of food ran up inordinately. 
The same general causes which inflated prices 
helped to produce scarcity, for it directed labour 
from agriculture to speculative adventure, or to 
building railroads, which largely increased con- 
sumption, while it diminished the usual production. 
The troubles of the last year have driven labour 
back to the soil, and as the season so far has been 





his; and he whose mercies are over all his works, 
overlooks none of his creatures in the distribution 
of his mercies. He withholds his talents from 
none; but dispenseth them in different portions to 
different persons; that social communication and 
connection may be preserved amongst us in this 
life. To one he gives five talents; to a second, 
two; to a third, one; but to every one a degree of 
Divine manifestation sufficient, if believed in and 
obeyed, to operate to his salvation. He justly re- 
quires a profiting answerable to the measure he 
affords; and as he perfectly knows to what degree 
of improvement each might have attained, he will 
finally judge all according to their increase, their 
negligence, or their rejection of the talent received. 

The rational immortal soul, is principally and 
essentially the man. This, as I have already 
shown, is the immediate creation of God, and de- 
scended not from Adam and Eve, nor passeth from 
parents to children, like the mortal body; and 
seeing it never was in them, it never sinned in 
them. The doctrine of preterition, therefore, which 
supposes that all sinned when Adam transgressed, 
and deserve condemnation for the siu he committed, 
and thence concludes, that God doth justly with- 
hold his saving grace from the majority of man- 
kind ; is a conclusion drawn from untrue premises, 
and consequently a false doctrine. First to create 
the rational soul, and then to forsake it, is not pre- 
terition, but dereliction. And this doctrine is not 
only false, but dangerous. For when some feel the 
comfortable touches of Divine visitation, instead of 


humbling themselves under it, that the work of| 


regeneration may go forward, this opinion leads 
them to imagine it to be a mark of their election, 
and perhaps to add other marks to themselves from 
mistaken Seriptures; by which they increase their 
natural pride, self-conceit, and presumption, which 
defeat the good intention of God’s grace towards 
them. Others, of a melancholy turn, when con- 
victed and distressed in their minds for sin, are 
led, by this opinion, to think it a mark of personal 
reprobation, and thence into despondence, with all 
its dismal consequences. Thus, what the merciful 
Creator intends for men’s benefit, they turn to their 
own great disadvantage. 
(To be continued.) 
jceitepiliaartaeee 

No Superabundant Harvest—The Richmond 
South warns its readers against the arts of specu- 
lators in commercial cities, who give glowing ac- 
counts of an abundant harvest, so that the market 
shall open at a low price, and who, when they 
have once the control of the market, run the prices 
uptoahighrate. Itsays from no quarter are there 
authentic reports of even an average crop, and the 
wheat crop in Virginia is not within eighty per 
cent. of the usual production. The South, speak- 
ing for the agricultural interest, doubtless exagge- 
rates on that side as much as the speculators of 
the Eastern cities do on the other. The exchange 
papers we receive from the agricultural regions 
generally speak well of the crops. But the last 


propitious, we may expect an average crop at least, 
if we have uo astonishing supcrabundance. 
-_———__s-o—————_ 
From “The Leisure Hour.” 


The Overland Route to India. 
(Continued from page 391.) 
GIBRALTAR, ITS TOWN AND FORTIFICATIONS. 

On landing at Gibraltar you feel at once that 
you are on a foreign shore, surrounded as you are 
with a busy crowd, of all characters, coloars, and 
climes. We announced ourselves at a gateway as 
“ British” to an official stationed near the landing- 
place, to ascertain the country of all fresh arrivals ; 
and this word “ British” seemed as potent as the 
phrase, “I am a Roman citizen,” used to be iv 
days of yore. Unquestioned, unmolested, we were 
immediately permitted to proceed whithersocver we 
listed. Passing a draw-bridge, and through a deep 
gateway in the outer wall, we crossed the market- 
place which stands between the first and second 
ramparts, and found ourselves in a crowded road 
leading from the Spanish lines into the fortress. 
Another wall, including a fine open esplanade, with 
barracks clustering on the rock, separates the mar- 
ket-place from the town. 

Gibraltar, as a town, has certainly nothing to 
boast of. It consists of two or three long streets 
running parallel with the sea-wall, intersected with 
steep narrow lanes leading up the rock by means 
of rough steps; so that here, as well as at Malta, 
you meet with “streets of stairs.” No easy task 
it was, on that hot day, to climb these rugged, 
precipitous lanes and narrow alleys, assuredly not 
redolent with odours most grateful to the sense. 
Buildings of all shapes and sizes huddled together, 
and clinging to the bare rock, give to the town a 
close and uncomfortable appearance. It has been 
called, not inappropriately, a “ military hothouse ;” 
at every turn you are reminded it is a crowded 
garrison town in which ams are not much accus- 
tomed to pay deference to the éoga. The best 
houses are the officers’ quarters, some of them very 
pleasantly situated; yet dull and wearisome must 
the place be to those whose prolonged sojourn there 
is not entirely optional. 

The public buildings in Gibraltar are insignifi- 
eant. ‘The principal church has no architectural 
beauty. The post-office is a miserable place, so 
retiringly situated as to be quite a puzzle fora 
stranger to find its locality. ‘l he governor's palace 
is an old Spanish convent, more spacious than 
splendid. The most striking building is the fine 
ol! Moorish castle, with its great square tower, 
and its horse-shoe Moorish arches, standing tower- 
ing above the town—a venerable memorial of by- 
gone days and dynasties. From inscriptions on 
the south gate and in the mosque, it appears to 
have been built about a. p. 739, by Aba Abul 
Hajez, a famous prince and warrior of Morocco. 
At present its massive walls, which have stood the 
sunshine and storms of eleven hundred years, min- 
igle and contrast strangely with the surrounding 
|muniments of modern war. 


their red coats, and jolly tars in their blue jackets, 
meet you at every turn, What affected me most 
deeply were gangs of English convicts, at work on 
the fortifications, or marehing in droves to or from 
their cells, with the dress and stigma of infamy upon 
them. ‘The sight made the heart sick. Sad proof 
that sin is its own punishment! Nor must I forget 
to mention the natives of the Rock, called ‘ Seor- 
pions,” a singular looking race, no better than they 
should be, if all said about them is true. Indeed, 
the whole population seemed a medley of the most 
motley description; the town being peopled, they 
tell us, by stragglers and strangers from Patagonia 
to Poland. 

We first made our way, with what speed we 
could, to the post-oflice, to send our first despatches 
home, with the good news that hitherto all had 
gone on prosperously with us. We then called on 
the Wesleyan missionaries, whose labours among 
the soldiers have been much blessed. After visit- 
ing their chapel and schools, an excellent public 
library, and other objects of interest and utility, 
we commenced to climb the rock. Our party be- 
ing good pedestrians, this we attempted on foot. 
The heat and the toil were great, but amply were 
we repaid. The steep, rough, winding ascent led 
us past the exterior walls of the old Moorish eastle. 
The Great Tower is of prodigious solidity, and is 
now used as a powder magazine. Its venerable 
walls suffered much in the famous siege, being 
greatly exposed to the fire of the Spanish batteries, 
Within the castle are barracks. Here we obtained 
a guide to facilitate our way, aud point out the 
wonders of this marvellous fortress. Up and still 
up the zig-zag paths we toiled, and found battery 
frowning above battery at every turn. By an ex- 
cavated passage we at length reached “ Willis’s 
Batteries,” so often referred to in the history of 
the siege. The view here is terrific. Precipices 
above and below, absolutely perpendicular, all 
along which you see extended black lines of open- 
ings, like the mouths of so many eaves, and the 
muzzle of our cannon peering out, ready to pour 
out their destructive fire, at any moment or any 
emergency. ‘The excavated galleries are truly as- 
tonishing. When the Duke de Crillon, who com- 
manded the combined forces of France and Spain 
at the famous siege, was conducted over these gal- 
leries after the general peace, addressing his suite, 
he said, “ These works are worthy 6f the Romans.” 
We proceeded along the Windsor galleries, which, 
like the others, are full of openings for guns; and 
after many turnings and windings we reached St. 
George’s Hall, the most famed of these extraordi- 
nary excavations, This chamber, cut out of the 
solid rock, and fitted up with heavy guns as 4 
strong battery, is at the eastern angle of the rock, 
and is so capacious that grand entertainments have 
been given here. Lord Nelson was, on one occa- 
sion, feasted by the authorities of Gibraltar in St. 
George’s Hall. We visited, also, Cornwallis’s Hall, 
a spacious chamber of the same kind, but less ele- 
gant than the former; and at length, having emer- 
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ged into open day by another line of galleries, we 
set ourselves, in right good earnest, to climb to the 
signal station. 

This we found a toilsome and trying pilgrim- 
age. The path was circuitous, stony, and rugged, 
the more so the higher we ascended, and, by ‘this 
time, the heat and fatigue were almost overpower- 
ing. Onwards and upwards we wended our way, 
till at length we reached the summit. Here, in a 
comfortable little parlour of the flag-sergeant, we 
rested and recruited our strength, and then step- 
ped out to gaze on a scene of surpassing magnifi- 
cence. We were on the summit of one of the 
three principal points on the ridge of the rock. A 
small parapet wall surrounds this station; over 
this wall you look down perpendicularly some 
twelve or thirteen hundred feet, into the Mediter- 
ranean rolling beneath you. All around, the pros- 
pect by sea and land is as exquisite as it is exten- 
sive. The bay looks most beautiful—curling with 
the breeze in one place, smooth as a mirror ‘in an- 
other, and studded all over with ships and sails of 
every sort and size. To the east you have a long 
range of fearful precipices; to the west, a steep 
descent, with the town, the Alameda—a pleasant 
promenade—the New Mole, dock-yards, barracks, 
batteries, magazines, strong bastions along the sea- 
line, elegant villas, and neat gardens, clustering at 
the ‘base and on the sides of the mountain. Look- 
ing across the Strait, the African coast, not far 
distant, adds to the interest of the scene. You see 
Mons ’Abyla, the corresponding pillar of Her- 
cules. In favourable circumstances, Mount Atlas 
may also be seen; while the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean stretch before you as far as the eye 
can reach. 


“Tercules, thy pillars stand, 
Sentinels of sea and land; 
Cloud-capp'd Atlas towers at band.” 


We descended by a long steep flight of steps, 
connected with a defensive wall extending to the 
very summit of the rock, built by the Emperor 
Charles V., and bearing his name. Formerly, at 
a given signal, one thousand armed men, at a few 
minutes’ warning, could be stationed on these 
steps. Happily, as a matter of safety, this is no 
longer necessary; and we trust the day approaches 
when nations shall require these muniments of 
war no more. I felt some difficulty in descending 
the steep, narrew steps; but the scene was en- 
chanting 

Across the bay, about five miles from the rock, 
stood the Spanish town Algesiras, a picturesque 
object, embosomed in the amphitheatre of beauti- 
ful undulating hills which skirt the bay as far as 
the eye can reach. At this town the Spaniards, 
in 1781, built their floating batteries, with which 
they vainly heped to wrest Gibraltar from the 
British. Behind all, the Spanish mountains rise 
in lofty ranges, and give a charming finish to this 
romantic picture. A hill was pointed out in the 
distance, where the Queen of Spain caused her 
chair of state to be placed, and vowed she would 
never leave it till the British were vanquished, and 
the rock was again herown. Alas! she was forced 
at length to retire. On reaching the low ground 
again, | wandered about, luxuriating i in the histo- 
ical associations that cluster round this singular 
spot. ‘I'he Meors landed here on their first arrival 
in Spain, and kept possession for seven hundred 
years. In 1462 it was captured by the Spaniards, 
In 1704 we first attacked and took it, and, as a 
valuable key to the Mediterranean, we have kept 
it ever since. Whether, in a military point of 
view, it is worth to us all ‘the immense expenditure 
of men and money it has cost us, I pretend not to 





lacciae. By many this is doubted. Tt has no har- 
bour; its guns cannot close the Straits to a hostile 
squadron ; it maintains its importance chiefly from 
the prestige of the past. The smuggling, so exten- | 
sively carried on at Gibraltar, is as disgr: rceful to 
us as it is injurious to Spain, and ought to be put 
down. I looked with much interest at the low 
sandy plain to the north—the neutral ground be- 
tween the Spaniards and the British; their respec- 
tive lines you see clearly marked out. Near this 





that where the heat and the burnings and the en- 
mity are. The Seed of God must be set a- -top of 
all that, in which is the unity. Therefore, if there 
be any nakedness among any, cover that, and 
come all to the Seed of God in your own selves; 
for in that is the virtue to heal, yea all nations. 
Slaughterings, wounds and cuttings are the other 
weapons in the other part, which is out of the 
Seed of God, whose end is peace, in which is the 
unity, which is the top-stone over a// enmity, and 





spot stands the neat sombre burial-ground, with 
distinct plots marked off for Jews, and different 


is laid a-top of it, and bruiseth it all down. 
I am a lover of your soul's eternal good, peace, 


sects of professing Christians, as if, even in death,|}and unity, in the kingdom that stands in the pow- 


our sad divisions must still be perpetuated. At 
length we had to tear ourselves away. Though we 
had made the best use of our time, many of the 
wonders of the place we had to leave unvisited, 

On our way to our ship, I called at the fruit 
bazaar. What crowds, confusion, and cupidity! 
but what splendid fruit! Plentifully furnished 
with magnificent grapes and peaches at a very 
moderate price, I reached the shore. A fine fresh 
breeze wafted us pleasantly over the curling waters 
to our good ship the “ Ripon,”’ which had now fin- 
ished her coaling, and was again ready for sca. 
About sun-set we steamed away, all delighted with | 
our brief ramble on the Rock of Gibraltar. 

(To be continued.) 
ceili 
Epistle—1655. 

Friends, keep to patience ; this is the counsel of} 
the Lord to you. Do not judge one another be- 
hind one another’s backs, nor speak evil one of 
another; for it is that which soweth the enmity 
among brethren. Do not judge one another before 
the world, for that is it which is in the extremes, 
passion and hastiness; and there ye let in the 
world’s spirit to rejoice over you; and that is out 
of the patience, and love, and wisdom, and fear of 
God and his truth. And [let] every one dwell in 
the seed and life of God, and in that know one 
another, and meeting together i in that, ye may see 
the Lord Jesus in the midst of you. Friends, go 
not into the aggravating part to strive with it, lest 
ye do hurt to your souls s, and run into the same 
nature; for patience must get the victory, and 
answer to that of God in every one, which will 
bring every one from the contrary. So let your 
moderation, and temperance, and patience be known 
to all; for that which joins to the aggravating part, 
sets up the aggravating part, and breeds confusion, 
and reaches not to the witness of God in every 
one. And Friends, keep out of the worldly wise 
part, for that will never let people join and unite 
together (in Truth) which enters into the earth, 
and the apprehensions of words; but let innocency 
be the garment, and truth and simplicity the co- | 
vering. ‘hen in the innocency ye will have unity, 
where there is 70 evil thought, but love that thinks 
noevil, Therefore cover one another's nakedness ; 
let all things be done in love, and that will edify. 
Let the weight and preciousness of Truth be in 
your eye, and esteemed above all things by you. 
Here is my gricf, when I hear anything among 
Friends that hinders their unity and makes a 
breach, whereby the wrong gets grounds, who 
should live in the Seed, w hich breaks the bond of 
iniquity, and makes up all breaches ; in which 
Seed shine, answering the witness of God in every | 
one, which bruiseth the earthly part under, that 
brings forth briars and thorns, and spreads over 
the world and all the contrary. Therefore all ye 


that have known the power of the Lord God, and| 


have tasted of the Seed of God, live in that in| 
which ye come to have unity, that that part may) 
be kept down. And the wrong eye that looks out| 


| 
} 





er which hath no end. G. F. 

The position of an instrument sent out by the 
Lord to arouse a clouded people to their condition, 
and to bring them to see what the gospel dispensa- 
tion requires and leads into, must involve him in 
much concern for those who receive his message, 
and become embodied as a Society, that they may 
act consistently with the light dispensed, showing 
forth the fruits of the Holy Spirit. He would 
know that they could not subsist without a har- 
monious action in support of the same principles, 
and this united effort could not long exist without 
the cementing influence of Divine love. As a 
change of heart and the subjection of the envious 
passions, by the Spirit of the Redeemer, is essen- 
tial to his disciples, George Fox adopted the title 
of “ Friends” for his religious community, accord- 
ing to the standard which Christ gave. “Ye are 
my Friends if ye do whatsoever | command you. 
Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, 
and ordained you that ye should go and bring forth 
fruit, and that your fruit should remain; that 
whatsoever ye should ask of the Father in my 
name, he may give it you. These things I com- 
mand you, that ye love one another.” Knowing 
the inconsistency of all enmity with the profession 
of being Friends, G. Fox often warned his breth- 
ren and sisters against everything that would di- 
vide and alienate them from each other. He saw 
that bitter envyings, and all attempts to destroy 
the usefulness of any one, were altogether adverse 
to the gospel spirit, and enent proceed from the evil 
seed. And accordingly he frequently wrote epis- 
tles to guard them against the sower of discord 
who would effect separations of true Friends, and 
he laboured to draw them into the love of God 
and the unity of the faith, that they might be built 
upon the immutable Rock, against which nothing 
can prevail. 


—--—+o—___— 


Old Clocks. 


I love to contemplate an old clock—one of those 
\relies of by-gone time, that come to us wrapt in 
| veneration, telling their tale of simple yet touching 
interest. 

How erect and prim it stands in yonder corner, 
\like some~ faded specimen of maiden antiquity. 
Its face bears evident marks of beauty—of beauty 
decayed but not obliterated. It is plain that it 
has seen its best days, but cqually evident is it 
that it was the pride and ornament of its day— 
unrivalled among its companions. 

How many eyes have watched the even tenor of 
its way, as it moved on in the never-ending yet 
still beginning journey of the hours. 

Hours! aye, years have gone by, since that 
aged monitor of time first started on its course. 

And those who sat out with it in the morning of 
life, whose motions were as active, and whose prin- 
ciples of vitality—if that may be called so which 
animates a clock, were as strong—where are oat 
Do they yet linger i in the walks of the village ? 


Selected. 


at another’s weaknesses, must be kept ander, even|Can they be seen ) under the old oak-tree or at the 
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door of the cottage? I see them not there, yet 
there stands the old clock, clicking blithely and 
patiently as ever. ‘The voice and foot-steps are 
silent of those who journeyed up with it to the full 
period of a good old age. A uew race has sprung 
up, long and far removed from the other, and as 
they too watch the progress of the old clock, their 
hours are fleetly passing by, and time with them 
will soon be at a close. 

How impressive, then, the lesson taught by that 
old clock, and the simple inscription on its dial- 
plate—“ Tempus fugit.” 

For “ The Friend.” 

Thoughts on the “Women’s Rights” Agitation. 

The progress of mankind, (considered more 
especially as in its relation to their increased hap- 
piness, and enlightenment in worldly affairs,) 
has from early history been marked by lengthened 
periods of repose, stagnation, and retrogression, 
interspersed with widely extended throes of pain- 
ful and spasmodic advance. The balance between 
these sudden forward strides and slow retrogres- 
sions, amounting to a steady though very gradual 
forward movement. 


Engrossed in their individual | 
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ride triumphant over such considerations. If facts| 

and Divine laws stand in the way, “so much the 
If the Bible is 
shown to disagree with his views, and to lay down 
rules on the subject not to his liking, then the Bible 
is to be regarded as antiquated, or never meant for 


worse for the facts” and laws. 











po origin of the race, and still continues to 
exert. 

The nature of man, while endowed with high 
capacity for culture and intellectual improvement 
by means of mental exertion, nevertheless contains 
much, and it would seem a preponderating propor- 





the guidance of this “age of progress,” “ enlighten-|tion of the lower and animal propensities ; prepon- 


ment,” and infallible knowledge. 


derating at least in so far, as that, when left to 


Yet there are at bottom of the movement, the| himself, and deprived of the society of woman, 
throes of a general conviction of truths hitherto) unless under the preservation of religion, his better 
in abeyance, and even now but partially under-| nature rapidly succumbs to them, and he sinks to- 


stood. 


The spiritual equality of woman with| wards savageism. 


This is shown in that semi- 


man, (and her consequent right to share with him|barbarism so rapidly developed in the gold-fields, 
in church government, Xc.,) clearly recognized in| and other situations where the female clement has 
the New ‘lestament, and ever since the days of} been wanting to society. (The experiment of a 
primitive christianity practically denied by all re- community of women only would no doubt also be 
gious bodies but Friends, is now forcing itself upon) a failure, but the situation has never yet arisen in 


the public conviction. 


history which would develope its results ; and it may 


But when it is contended that woman ought to|be well to make the general remark, before pro- 
share in political government and all sorts of|cceding further, that it would be out of place, in 
worldly business, and that she is both mentally|an essay devoted specially to the consideration of 
and politically man’s equal, we think it is evidence] womun’s position and duties, to enter on the sub- 


that men’s minds have become excited by the sudden) ject of those characteristics of san which operate 
appreciation and imagined new discovery of truths|to counteract evil tendencies in woman.) 


which have always existed, however unperceived by 


Among these deteriorating instincts of man are, 


pursuits, with their eyes bent as it were earthward,|the great majority of them; truths which are ne-| his ixdivadualizing selfishness and combativeness, 
men will seem for centuries b/end to the light above | cessarily Limzted in their application, not unbounded | and his indolence. In the savage state, man lives 


them, (which is capable of illuminating even things 
of secular interest,) and when in the good time of 
the Lord, its ray at length penetrates their dark- 
ness, it seems olten to produce a mental effect like 
that of material light on the suddenly awakened 
sleeper, dazzling the mind, so that their reachings 
toward its revelations are accompanied with much 
groping and stumbling. People read their Bibles 
generation after generation, and the plain sense of 
passages, even such as are the most frequently 
used, and most practical in their application to 
common affairs, remains imperceptible to their pre- 
judice-hardened minds, until the truth in relation 
to those subjects forces its way through the mists 
of human imperfection like a sudden gleam of sun- 
shine, and then, after a time of halt-blind, dazed 
wandering, mankind makes a step forward in clear 
light, fully apprehends a new truth, and finds it to 
have been anticipated by the Scriptural authors ages 
ago. The awkwardness of these advances of our 


race is due to the narrowness and individuality of| 


character and views which obtain in the generality 
of men, causing small private interests to eclipse 
more universal ones to the mind’s eye during the 


periods of stagnation ; thus obstructing the light of 


truth, during those periods, and (by preventing men 
from being habituated to the calm and clear con- 
templation of matters affecting the general good,) 
causing a re-action, when at length new convictions 


force their way, which carries them to extremes in| 


the advocacy of such novelties; and being aided 
by love of notoriety and egotism, makes them al- 
most always overdo, and load and encumber new- 


found truth with inconsequent deductions and false! part of men, nor from any slavery in which she is tially implanted instincts, in the fostering of young 
Were men universally living under the|held, but from her own inherent nature and free 


issues. 


guidance of the Spirit of truth, we may suppose 





‘and absolute as many would have them; the truths | almost entirely for himself and to himself. If he 
that woman in some things, especially in matters) maintain a wife, it is for his selfish profit or plea- 
spiritual, has rights that she has not hitherto en-| sure. 


joyed ; that the mental inequality of the sexes is|sons may defend, the daughters serve, his old age. 


If he rear children, it is chiefly that the 


rather one of kind than degree, aud results chiefly} Now the purely selfish instincts tend directly to 
from their respective habits and culture, and that|the deterioration, the very extermination of the 


the industrial efficiency of females needs a more} race, 


lextended, but by no means an unlimited, develop 
ment. 


The evils of the laws regulating divorce and the 
| property of married females were not the discovery 
of the women’s rights advocates, but were urged | 
by ewinent English jurists long before that agita- 
\tion began ; men who would have looked upon it 
In the general march of| 
‘improvement, these evils have already been cor-| 
rected in several of our States, (as usual, in such 
amendments, in adyance of England,) by legisla-| 


with especial contempt. 


tures exclusively composed of men. 


defects in existing laws. We believe that th 


position as queen and mistress of home, and a 


| pation in government cr law-making. 





contended by the advocates of “ women’s rights, 


'from injustice and selfish disregard of right on th 


| volition, and the necessity of the case. 


Nor do considerations drawn from the intellec- 
tual capacity of the sex, prove women to be entitled 
to an equal share in government, any more than! 


mental equality of woman with man will alway 
continue to be effectually asserted by her in her 


former of the characters of those who are to be- 
come legislators, rather than by an active partici- 


The seclusion and withdrawal of woman from| 


these pursuits since ancient times, arises not, as is 


” 


The natu- 


The mind of savage man is taken up in 
-|great measure, primarily, with the attainment of 
his own objects of desire, and secondarily, with 
the endeavour to compass the destruction of those 
whom he considers as competitors, those fellow- 
men, who, by sharing the good bestowed by Pro- 
vidence on all in common, might diminish the 
amount to be enjoyed by himself. Like Ishmael, 
his hand is against every man. This brings on self- 
ish isolation and man-destroying war.* But this 
tendency to isolation and mutual extermination is 
in large measure counteracted by the opposite in- 
stincts with which Providence has wisely endowed 
woman. Instincts exerted for the good of others are 
properly (though in a limited and not a religious 
sense) unselfish. ‘The women, even among savages, 
being par excellence the caretakers of the children, 
form that division of the species which is most 
\largely and habitually, through their nature, em- 
$|ployed in acting jer others. ‘They not only serve 
ito bind men together in family groups, but by 
promoting the habitual acting for others, foster 
an element of character which in large measure 
| counteracts the tendency of unqualitied selfishness 
towards the destruction of the species. Were it 
possible that the women of savage tribes, instead 
of employing themselves, aceording to providen- 


e 
8 


e| 


human life, should be as addicted as the men are to 


A : t 1 } the destruction of life in war, the speedy extine- 
that the difficulties of material progress and mental | ral influence exerted by woman upon man is, We} tion of such races would be the natural result. 
enlightenment would be removed as well as those! believe, so great, that if all of the sex, or a ma- 


in the way of spiritual advancement, but in the!jority of them were really convinced that they 

\should share the political rights of man, it would 
be in their power to attain the privilege forthwith. 
We hear a great deal said about the wrong com- 
mitted in hindering the development of woman’s 
intellect and character by thus excluding her from 


actual history of the world, it is unnecessary to 
say, such has never yet been the case. 

An example of this extremism is to be found in 
the adyoeates of what are popularly called “ wo- 
men’s rights.” Many of them who profess entire 
faith in the teachings of religion, yet seem to ig- 
nore at once the Bible doctrine bearing on the sub- 


a voice in legislation. But those who urge thi 


It is none too much to say of woman, that in the 
strictly sexual capacities she holds towards man, of 
wife and mother,—those capacities that could not 
be shared w2#h man,—she is the chief human agency 
in the hand of Providence for the founding and 
building up of civilization, and especially through 
the powertul influence of religious mothers in pre- 


5| paring the soil of the infant mind for the good seed, 


view, appear not only to forget or despise the 
axioms laid down in Scripture on the subject, but 
not to appreciate the power and true independence 
of the position actually occupied by woman, and 
the immensity of the influence she has exerted from 


ject, and the obvious lessons and inevitable laws of 
our human nature. The particular dogma on this 
subject which each individual advocate claims as 
his own special discovery and private hobby, must 


in the conservation of religion. 
Man appears in Scripture to have been origin 





* The condition of the warlike Indians of the West 
is an example of this. 
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ally created a perfect intellectual being, capable, 
without other than Divine assistance, of all ad- 
vances towards a higher and better future; but, on 
the determination of Highest Wisdom that it was 
not good he should be alone, he appears to have 
been made, as it were, a dual being, by the crea- 
tion of woman from him, not originated, as he was, 
from comparative nothing, or the dust. Hence we! 
might not unreasonably infer that the two sexes 
were designed to be the complements of each other, 
each supplying what was comparatively deficient 
in the other ; that woman was designed to be de- 
pendent on him from whom she was formed; and 
that their mutual relation was to be rendered per- 
manent and unalterable by this reciprocal adapta- 
tion and complementing. 

Accordingly, we find in all history, (of course, | 
with numerous exceptions on both sides, which | 
prove the rule,) those instincts more largely exhi- 
bited by the male sex, which are promotive of war 
and combat, and act as divellent, scattering forces, 
tending to separate man from man, and divide and 
destroy society. Men’s self-interest, when opposed, 
has always exerted itself towards the destruction of 
competing interests, and even of the lives of compe- 
titors. And these destructive tendencies have on a 
general view been always more or less balanced, and 
prevented from doing all the evil of which they are 
capable, by the complementing, gentler character of 
woman, and her uniting influence as exerted through 
the family tie. Pure selfishness, which tends di-| 
rectly to extermination, being counteracted by the 
preservative, unselfish element, introduced by this 
divinely ordained relation.* 

The first step upwards, in the ladder of human 
progress toward civilization, (the lowest round of| 
which is the savage state,) has always been owing 
to the family, to the formation of that peculiar 
bond of mutual dependence, between individuals, 
so called. Indolence might have ever remained 
undisturbed, had savage men had only, each one, 
himself to provide for. But considerable and sys- 
tematic exertion being necessary to find sustenance | 
for a family of helpless little ones, and for her, 
whose unchangeable instinct led her to devote her 
whole time and power to their care and protection, 
we may reasonably ascribe the first efforts toward 
accumulation of means, to this motive, the only one 
sufficiently universal, persistent, and powerful in its 
action to account for the uniform advance in acqui- | 
sition, and its attendant civilization, of large masses | 
of men. We see, at the present day, tie same mo-| 
tive in force in the building up of national wealth | 
and the arts of life; in examining past history we 





\eubic feet of air every minute. 


less than two hours. 


Bed-Rooms and their Ventilation. wire-cloth, mosquito netting, millinet, or other 

The heats of summer, bring with them their ac-| loose fabric, through which air will pass freely, but 
customed types of disease, the most violent, if not|in a diffused manner. Where economy has to be 
the most deadly of the “ ills which flesh is heir to.” consulted, the free opening of windows and doors 
As many of the disorders, incident to this season, will generally answer; but it is best to open all, 
have their origin in badly aired beds and indiffe-| rather than only one, if this is liable to create a 
rently ventilated bed-rooms, a few cautions on these draught over the bed. Where a current of air 
subjects may be a public benefit. cannot be avoided, or where such a current is de- 

A popular writer says :—“ The bed-room, where sired for its cooling effects, it should be made to 
we spend nearly half of our lives, in its general) flow equally over the whole person, as this destroys 
condition and management, is the opprobrium of the liability to take cold. It is always best to open 
civilization”—and he is right. ‘To begin with the|a window at both top and bottom. In this case, 
bedding. This is often indifferently aired. The if the air without is hotter than within, the current 
coldness of bed-rooms, as compared with other)enters at the top, and passes out at the bottom; 
apartments, favours the deposit of the moisture with| but if the air within is hottest, the current is re- 
which the air is always charged, besides which the| versed. Often, on going to bed, at this season, the 
materials of which our beds are composed have a! last is the case, but before morning the chamber ~ 
strong tendency to contract moisture. At night,| becomes cooler than out of doors, so that the sleeper 
and during sleep, the human system is relaxed, is waked up by a draught across his person, which 
and therefore more liable to morbific influences.| did not exist when he retired. A careful atten- 
Bedding, in consequence, should be often and | tion to these facts, and an adaptation of them to 
thoroughly aired. More diseases have their incep-| varying circumstances, will do much to prevent dis- 
tion in damp bedding than is usually supposed. | ease. — Ledger. 

In general, bed-rooms are the smallest and low- 
est apartments ina house. Nine-tenths of the par- 
lours in Philadelphia,perhaps even more, are as 
large as any two bed-chambers in the dwellings; 
yet the parlour is only occasionally occupied, while} 
the sleeping-rooms are inhabited nightly, for hours 
together. A bed-room ought to be the largest 
room in the house, ought to have the highest ceil- 
ing, ought to be so constructed as to be ventilated 
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We not unfrequently hear it said, in reference to 
our religious society, that the present is a day of 
“peculiar trial;” and in some respects, the cireum- 

stances producing these trials are peculiar, both in 
with the greatest ease. Yet all these rules are| their character and in their influence, upon the re- 
violated in our bed-rooms. All that can be done,|lation of the members one to another, and to the 
therefore, is to be ventilate them in the best man-| Society at large. 
ner their construction will permit; for a supply of} As regards the position occupied by the Society 
fresh air is indispensable to health. Investigation) itself among the different denominations of profess- 
has shown that every adult person vitiates four! ing christians, there have very considerable changes 
Now, if a bed-| taken place since the primitive Friends were sent 
room is occupied for eight hours, the amount of air) forth to re-promulgate the truths of christianity in 
vitiated is more than seventeen hundred cubic feet.) their fulness, their simplicity, and their spirituality. 
If two adult persons occupy a chamber, the quan-| Many of those truths which had long been ignored 
tity vitiated in eight hours, is about thirty-five hun-| or perverted and obscured by false interpretations 
dred cubic feet. If children also sleep in the room,| and ceremonial observances, and which, when pro- 
the amount is much increased. A man and wife,|claimed by them, were denied, and their promul- 
oceuping a chamber ten feet square and eight feet) gators subjected to cruel and ignominious punish- 
high, will render all its air unfit for respiration in| ment, have ever since been silently gaining on the 
| prejudice of their opponents, until some of them 
In ordinary apartments, the cold air is below,| are now openly and almost universally admitted 
the hot above—the purest below, the impurest/as essential parts of the religion of Christ; while 
above. Hence, a low bedstead, as a general rule, others are slowly but surely making their way 
is healthier than a high one; care being taken,| among sincere professors of almost every creed, and 
however, not to have it so low as to be swept by} are gradually modifying both profession and prac- 








find it exerting the same energy; and may there- 
fore conclude with safety that the whole fabric of 
civilization, as it certainly owes all its increases| 
within recorded history, to the efforts of individual 
men to provide for their families, owes likewise its| 
origin to the same cause. Those then who would | 
drag woman from that state of dependency which | 
forms the essence of the family tie, and make her| 
the competitor of man, would take away the untt- 
ing element from society, and thereby destroy it.| 
It is she alone, and she only, as dependent upon | 
him who is the father of her children, who can, 
with him and them, form that lovely and inesti-| 


mable tie which, under the name of Home, is the! 
watchword of some of our best and purest feelings. | 





* It is perhaps needless to say that in these remarks 
nothing is intended to controvert the truth that both 
sexes alike inherit the evil of the fall, nor to represent} 
the one sex as naturally more clear of evil in the sight of | 
God than the other—but to point out the kind of evil 
men are especially prone to, and the sfrictly sexual influ- 
ence of woman in counteracting those tendencies. 


(To be continued.) 


currents. Beds on the floor are injurious, for ex-| tice. Thus the doctrine of the Light within, or the 
ample, because the draught, from under the door,| immediate and perceptible influence and operation 
often goes over them. Wherever there is an open|of the Holy Spirit on the heart of man, for spread- 
fire-place, there is a continual suction of air to-|ing which our early Friends were ridiculed and 
wards it, from the doors and windows; and in such | denounced as heretics, is admitted by very many 
apartments, a bed should never be made upon the| among the different sects; while the testimony 
floor. Currents of air are indispensable, neverthe-| against war in every form, against swearing, for 
less, if a room is to be kept healthy. But it is not) maintaining both which, thousands of Friends have 
always easy to establish such a current. If we) suffered severely; and that against slavery, which 
open a window at bottom, then as the temperature) they long held up, as a Society, alone, are now re- 
of a chamber is higher than that out of doors, no|cognized as the legitimate fruit of the gospel, by 
exchange of air is produced ; and the effect is the| tens of thousands whose predecessors, in profession, 
same if we open a window at top, when the air, were strenuous opponents of them all. Even the 
without is hotter than the air within. To ventilate} hold which a man-made and hireling ministry has 
a room, under such conditions, we must reverse|}so long maintained upon the submissive laity, is 
this-process. The popular notion, which is an er-|not a little shaken; and there are unmistakable 
roneous one, is, that it is only necessary to raise a|signs that the vision of the people is gradually be- 
window to produce ventilation, no matter what the} coming sufficiently clear to discern that a privileged 
conditions may be. Holding a candle in the aper-| order of priests or clergy has no sanction from the 
ture, will show when a current is established, and| Head of the Church; who, when he prepares and 
when not. commissions men or women to preach the gospel, 

The best method of ventilating a room, in sum-| requires them to deliver only what, when and where, 
mer, is to have door-frames and window-frames|his own indwelling spirit authorizes; and that a 


fitted to their various openings, and covered with| gift of the ministry being exclusively of bis bestow- 
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ing, and unpurchasable, it must be exercised with- 
out money and without price. 

One would think that these approximations of 
others professors to the religious belief ever held 
and proclaimed by our religious Society, gradual | 
as the approaches have been, and conclusive as the 
evidence is that the happy change effected has been 
largely promoted by the upright maintenance of | 
all parts of its faith by its consistent members in 
successive generations, ought to encourage the So- 
ciety to renewed vigilance in guarding against any 
modification or obscuring of its doctrines, any lay- 
ing aside or frittering away of its testimonies, and 
stimulate it to earnest, patient care and labour, 
where there is reason to fear such modification, | 
or such innovations, are either designedly or un- 
intentionally taking place. But the present condi- 
tion of the Society forces upon us the conviction 
that this desirable effect, which would have been 
manifest throughout all its borders, were it in a 
healthy condition, has not been generally produced, 
but on the contrary, that for some years past there 
has been a disposition manifested by not a few in 
membership, and of more or less influence in the 
counsels of the Society, to recede from the simple 
but pure faith handed down from our forefathers, 
and to substitute therefor a modification more in| 

affinity with the profession of other religious de- 
nominations, and which will admit of a closer imi- 
tation of their modes of worship and living. This | 
brings us back to what we first alluded to, the cir- 
cumstances rendering the trials of the present day 
in some respects peculiar. at is not necessary to| 
enter into a lengthened detail of the course of events | 
that has resulted in the present disjointed and 
affecting condition of the Society, but we wish to 
recall some of the facts to the recollection of our) 
readers. 

The secession of the Hicksites from the religious 
Society of Friends, left it mutilated within most of 
the Yearly Meetings on this continent; but, main- 
taining its organization; the great body of its 
members being more closely united by a common 
suffering in defence of a faith endeared to them, 
not only by conviction of its truth, but by the in- 
fidel attacks made upon it by many of those who| 
had just seceded. A new Society had been formed 
by them in Philadelphia, which, though it assumed 
the name of Friends, unhesitatingly proclaimed 
that difference in doctrine was the cause of its with- 
drawal from those it had left, and that what they 
deemed sound and edifying, was, by the others, 
pronounced unsound and spurious. As the points 


“that tremendous process of heresy” that had oc- 





among mindinin who were not firmly established in| 


the unchangeable truth. In the heat of contro-| 
versy, an undue latitude of expression had been 
tolerated bysome, and in combatting assertions that | 
led to infidelity, positions were oc casionally assumed 
incompatible with pure quakerism. Hence, many 
| experienced men and women who had been long 
and faithfully contending for the faith, and whose 
spiritual faculties were kept exercised by reason of 
use, were made sensible that the opinions dissemi- 
nated by some members, would, if allowed to pre- 
vail and produce their legitimate fruit, inevitably 
result in another trial of the Society in relation to 
its faith, operating in a different direction from that 
which had just passed by. 

The indisputable fact that a lamentable degree 
of ignorance respecting christian doctrine among 


‘many within the Society, had greatly facilitated 


the reception, and spread, in this country, of the 
| plausible sophistry and unsound notions of EK. Hicks, 
betrayed some into an inordinate estimate of the 
value of college learning and biblical study, and 
efforts were made to promote both, but especially 
to insist upon the latter. The manner in which 
the Holy Scriptures had been depreciated and con- 
temned by many of those who had gone off to the 
new Society, led some Friends in their zeal to exalt 


lthem into a position they do not claim for them- 


iselves, which the Society has never given them, 
and which properly belongs to the Holy Spirit 
alone; while the perversion by the Hicksites of the 
doctrine, ever held by Friends, of an universal say- 
ing Light, or “Christ within the hope of glory,” was 
‘supposed by some to have proved that cardinal 
article of christian faith unsafe, and as aiding in 


curred within the pale of the Society; and hence it 
was attempted to be modified, and the alleged 
errors of our standard authors concerning it, to be 
corrected. 

It was not long before the dissemination and re- 
ception of these sentiments began to show their 
\legitimate effects. In England, where some in 
| conspicuous stations had long been labouring to 
spread these views, the Beaconite controversy arose 
from them, and resulted in the secession of many 
who, for a time, strove to organize themselves into 


\a Society, but finally became merged in other re- 
ligious denominations. 


Friends of Philadelphia and Ohio Yearly Meet- 


\ings, having sorely suffered from the contentions 
and divisions which accompanied the Hicksite 


heresy, and the setting up of that Society, and be- 


. . . “* hy. . . . . . 
of faith upon which these opposite opinions were |lieving that the unsound views contained in writ- 


held, comprehended the divinity and atonement of| 


Christ, and the authenticity and divine inspiration | 





ings of some Friends in England, were calculated 
to produce the same kind of contentions and divi- 























of the Scriptures, Friends maintaining them as/|sions among us, earnestly but affectionately called 
cardinal traths, and defending them from the at- | ithe attention of their brethren there to the subject, 
tacks of E. Hicks and his coadjutors, whose dogmas ‘informing them of their disapprobation of those 


and deductions they declared to be unsound and | views, their fears of the effect they would produce 
spurious, it left no doubt how widely the leaders of|in this country, and their desire that something 


the new-formed Society had departed from the|might be done to avert the threatening evil. Many 
faith promulgated by Fox, Penn, and Barclay, and | Friends in England,.not only occupying the fore- 
ever held by Friends. most stations in the Soc iety there, but whose emi- 


The defection was greater in some places than|nent services and deep religious experience ought 


in others. Those who could not conscientiously | to have given their judgment g great place, coincided 






Calor these circumstances, and from the know- 
ledge that efforts were making more widely to 
spread the works containing the unsound opinions, 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting felt constrained, in 
order to counteract their influence, and to guard 
and preserve the purity of the faith of the Society, 
to prepare and issue an appeal on behalf of its an- 
cient doctrines, contrasting them with the innova- 
tions attempted to be made upon them; and Ohio 
Yearly Meeting uniting therewith, adopted and re- 
published it. 

In the mean time, the dreaded contentions, and 
the alienation of one member from another which 
were long before predicted, and which had been 
slowly developing, had begun to manifest themselves 
more and more conspicuously in most parts of the 
Society in this land. In New England, the conse- 
quent difficulties were increased and complicated 
by the determinatioy of a party in power to put 
down an upright and faithful minister, who, under 
a sense of religious duty, and in accordance with a 
provision in the discipline of that Yearly Meeting, 
felt himself constrained actively to oppose the re- 
ception among the members there, of the unsound 
opinions since testified against by Philadelphia and 
Ohio Yearly Meetings. His disownment, and the 
course of treatment pursued towards him, and 
towards other Friends who united with him in the 
stand he had taken, some of which proceedings were 
in direct violation of the discipline of that Yearly 
Meeting, resulted in those Friends thus treated 
meeting together by themselves as a Yearly Meet- 
ing, and thus there became two bodies, each claim- 
ing to be New England Yearly Meeting. 

‘In consequence ‘of the cause from which these 
difficulties arose, and the violations of principles 
of church government which had marked their pro- 
gress, Philadelphia and Ohio Yearly Meetings 
withheld their correspondence with either body in 
New England; and the former meeting, after a full 
investigati on by its Meeting for Sufferings, of the 
circumstances resulting in the separation, as set 
forth by the respective ‘parties, furnished both with 
an exposition of the reasons why it felt itself bound, 
consistently with its duty to support the doetrines 
and discipline of the Society, to withhold corres- 
pondence until certain acts were rectified or an- 
nulled, and to recognize those composing the smaller 
body, as Friends entitled to such acknowledgment 
as would secure the enjoyment of their rights as 
members of the Society; but at the same time de- 
claring that the setting up of their meeting was not 
such as afforded a safe precedent to be followed, 
and advising both bodies to examine their proceed- 
ings in the light of the Lord, and to seek for a re- 
union on the right foundation. 

The two conferences, held under the sanction 
of five of the Yearly Meetings on this continent, 
failed to arrest the progress of disunity and divi- 
sion going on in the Society, as they left the causes 
producing them untouched, and satisfied themselves 
with arraigning the two co-ordinate bodies not re- 
presented in either conference, and advising them 
to abandon the judgment they had come to ) under 
their own apprehension of the requirement of the 
Head of the Church, and to adopt that which the 


desert the ancient doctrines and organization, and|in the opinions expressed by their brethren in 


join the newly formed Society, struggled to main- 
tain the one and continue the other, and acknow- 
ledged each other as brethren, while others went 
over to the new sect. Thus all the original Yearly 
Meetings were kept up. 

But the repose and comfort that succeeded the 
Hicksite controversy, and its rending termination, 
were not very long unmarred. It became apparent 
that the tendency « of one extreme to beget its oppo- 
site, was producing its effect in different places 


five meetings had come to in their separate capa- 
city. Bodies so constituted, and acting under such 
circumstances, could hardly have supposed that 
such advice could be taken by meetings independ- 
ent of, and equal with, but not represented in, 
them. 

The separation that took place in Ohio, sprung 
indirectly from the same prolific root that has pro- 
duced the other difficulties and divisions existing 
throughout the Society, viz: the attempt to modi- 
fy the faith of Friends. The institution of that 


America, and plainly declared their disapproval of 
many of the sentiments advocated in the works 
alluded to, and united in judgment that something 
should be done by the Society as a testimony 
against them. Nothing, however, was done by 
| Friends as a body, in that country to meet the grow- 
\ing difficulty, and no evidence was given by them 
‘that they regarded, as of any importance, the reli- 
gious concern of their brethren of those Yearly Meet- 
ings which had addressed them on the subject. 
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body of which J. Binns is clerk, as a Yearly 
Meeting, was in each successive step so contrary to 
the discipline and order of the Society, that no) 
Yearly Meeting which has opened correspondence 
with it, has been able to justify its course by as-|be effected without breaking the bonds of society, 
suming or attempting to show that the act was in|and judgment may go forth rightly against that 
accordance therewith; but they have rested it on| which has wrought so much mischief. 

the ground of their having more fellowship with it| —[t will be seen that principles are involved in the 
than they have with the Yearly Meeting of which | present controversy that affect materially the faith 
B. Hoyle has long been clerk; nor has any one of|and discipline which our religious Society has al- 
them shown that the long-established and legiti-| ways sustained and cherished. How is it, if all the 
mate Yearly Meeting has departed from that dis-| Yearly Meetings are, as they profess to be, anxiously 
cipline or order. ‘This latter meeting and Phila-| concerned that both these should be maintained in- 
delphia Yearly Meeting have long been united to-| violate, that they should not unite in probing the 
gether in religious concern and labour to preserve | difficulties to the bottom, and fairly and openly re- 
the faith of the Society in its original fulness, and | moving all ground for doubt and division? Friends 
to testify against the innovations that threatened |in England have taken the position, that the un- 
it; and together they have suffered deeply, from|sound views complained of were put forth by indi- 
the misunderstanding and misrepresentation of the| viduals who were responsible to their monthly 
motives that have actuated them, and the end they) meetings, and that they, as a body, have nothing 
have in view. ‘hat unity, we believe, is in no|to do with them or their opinions. But supposing 
wise weakened, or changed ; and although circum-|that view of the case to be correct, (which we by 
stances have rendered it expedient for the last two |no means admit,) are the religious concern, the dis- 
years, for them to withhold epistolary correspond- | tress, the complicated difficulties, which they were re- 


the discipline and organization of the Society which 
were instituted in divine wisdom must be preserved, 
and cannot be violated with impunity, their faith 
leads them to suffer patiently until deliverance may 


ence with each other, as they have with nearly |peatedly told were being brought upon so many of 


all the other Yearly Meetings, yet, fellowship 
and sympathy are in no wise withheld or dimin- 
ished under the trying circumstances in which they 
are placed by the persistence of other Yearly 
Meetings, in declining to testify against the at- 
tempted innovations upon our principles, and in re- 
cognizing fellowship with those who have separated 
from Ohio, and set up a spurious Yearly Meeting.| Being all members of the same religious Society, 
The circumstances to which we have thus briefly | ought not a community of interest, and a brother- 
referred are those out of which spring the trials of| hood in feeling have led them to make some effort 
the present day, and make those trials peculiar.|to satisfy their religiously-concerned fellow mem- 
Numbers of Friends in different Yearly Meetings, | bers, who addressed them from this side of the At- 
have either failed to detect the unsoundness con-|lantic in the language of affectionate entreaty and 
tained in the works put forth by some Friends in| warning, and to avert or remove, if in their power, 
England, or, as is more generally the case, admit-|the evils which those members predicted as sure to 
ting the unsoundness, have thought it not neces-/|follow, or represented as having flowed from the 
sary for the Society to bear an open testimony|course pursued by members of London Yearly 
against them. Hence, they have been disposed to| Meeting? 
charge upon those meetings and members that have| Even supposing it to be possible that so large a 
felt bound to bear such an open testimony, the!portion of the more experienced and devoted mem- 
difficulties that have followed the spread of those | bers in this country was deceived, and apprehended 
works, while they lay themselves open to be|danger where none existed, or magnified the de- 
suspected by their brethren, of favouring, if not|partures in doctrine and the evils resulting from 
adopting, those unsound sentiments. Disunity|those departures, have Friends in Great Britain 
and distress are by no means confined to those|had any reason to doubt that those members were 
Yearly Meetings within which open separations|sincere in the conscientious convictions to which 
have taken place; and where separate bodies|they have given utterance, or in pursuing the very 
exist, it is far from being all the members who| trying course they have felt themselves bound to 
have a decided testimony to bear against the|adopt, to maintain in its purity the faith of the 
unsound views that have given rise to the se-|Society? Was the judgment of two such bodies 
paration, who have withdrawn from the one body|as Philadelphia and Ohio Yearly Meetings of so 
and united themselves with the other. In Yearly|little account to Friends of that land, that they 
Meetings where there have been no separations, |thought it not worth while to give heed to it, even 
and where the action of the meeting would seem|when they were explicitly and solemnly told by 
to be adverse to bearing testimony against those|those who had witnessed the sowing of the seed, 
views, and opposed to the two yearly meetings that |the germination and the sorrowful fruit-bearing of 
have done so, there are yet very many who sym-|the heresy that had just before torn the Society to 
pathize with those meetings, and approve of the|pieces, that they saw the same results would follow 
course they have taken to guard the faith of the|the spread of opinions contained in the writings of 
Society, but who are as yet withheld from giving| members of London Yearly Meeting, if nothing was 
much public expression to their views and feelings.|done by the great body of the Society to testify 
While those who have separated feel themselves|against them! We think, that supposing this 
placed in circumstances of peculiar trial, because | whole difficulty had arisen out of misunderstanding, 
of not being recognized by the great body of the|misconception, and groundless fears, it was never- 
Society, others, in the same Yearly Meetings, who| theless incumbent upon London Yearly Meeting, 
unite with them in testimony against the unsound |in an especial manner implicated as it is, to enter 
sentiments, are also greatly tried, because they can-|unhesitatingly into a subject of such momentous 
not conscientiously approve of separation as a re-|importance and consequences, and in that spirit 
medy for the evil, believing they are bound to which leads the whole body to suffer with its suf- 
maintain their testimony within the present organi- | fering members, to labour in brotherly love and 
zation of the Society. Confiding in the authority | united exercise for the honour of truth, in order to 
and conservative power of truth, and believing that/demonstrat2 the misunderstanding, clear up the 


their brethren and sisters in America, by the dissemi- 
nation of those views, not of sufficient importance 
and interest to awaken sympathetic feeling on their 
behalf, and to call out from them some manifesta- 
tion of a willingness to give the subject a candid 
examination, and to do what might then appear 
calculated to remove the difficulty? 






























misconception, and banish those groundless fears, 
or to assist in staying the evil, were it clearly shown 
to exist. Had this course been pursued, what jea- 
lousies, what disunity, what sad dissevering of bonds 
that had long embraced the Society in one body, 
would have been spared! Can the broken links 
ever be welded together until some such action is 
effected ? 

But the supposition we have made is altogether 
gratuitous. ‘lhe unsound opinions so often alluded 
to have been clearly demonstrated, and cannot be 
truthfully denied or reasoned away, and the effects 
resulting from their disseminatiou are sorrowfully 
wituessed in the broken ranks of the Society, in 
the prevalence of disunity and a feeling of aliena- 
tion among the members, and in the attempts mak- 
ing, and in some places successfully making, espe- 
cially in England, to lay aside some of our long- 
cherished testimonies. Still, no effort is making 
by the bodies equally interested with Philadelphia 
and Qhio, to go to the root of the disorder, and re- 
move that which lets, and must continue to let un- 
til it is removed out of the way, preventing the 
whole Society from again uniting as one body and 
one people. 

The subject is too generally treated as if it was 
certain that fundamental principles of doctrine and 
discipline were not involved in it, as well as prin- 
ciples of organization. But principles of church 
government heretofore considered as essential and 
binding, have been set at naught, both in the course 
pursued towards the members of the smaller body 
in New England, before the separation took place 
there, and in the setting up of the meeting in Uhio, 
of which J. Binns is clerk, and until those princi- 
ples are vindicated and again carried into effect 
in both cases, the rights of members and meetings 
must be left uncertain, and subject to arbitrary dis- 
regard and overthrow, and there can be little 
ground for hope of unity being restored. In the 
account of London Yearly Meeting, from which 
we made the extracts published in this journal, it 
is said that the epistle from the meeting in Ohio, 
with which that Yearly Meeting corresponds, al- 
ludes “in a very good spirit to those who have 
withdrawn from them,” and that it mentions, “ it 
has forborne the taking of any disciplinary pro- 
ceedings, and encouraged all its members, by that 
spirit of loving-kindness which becomes our profes- 
sion, to invite such as had left to return.” The 
“disciplinary proceedings” here alluded to, would 
be but a futile attempt to interfere with rights placed 
by the principles of church government recognized 
by Friends, out of the reach of that body; but the 
supposed anomaly springs from the encouragement 
given by London and other Yearly Meetings to 
separation and insubordination, and which, we fear, 
will result in still further departures and divisions. 

But, notwithstanding the “peculiar trials” which 
attend the Society in the present day, our faith in 
its conservation, and the final triumph of truth 
within its borders, remains unshaken. We trust 
that Philadelphia and Ohio Yearly Meetings will 
continue patiently, but faithfully, to maintain their 
allegiance to the Truth, striving’to encourage their 
members to walk consistently with the profession we 
make, and supporting their testimony against thoze 
innovations that have given rise to those depar- 
tures from discipline and order, as well as from the 
doctrines and testimonies of Friends, and that have 
so deplorably laid waste our goodly heritage. They 
may, and probably will, have many difficulties from 
without, and from weaknesses within themselves, 
sorely to try their faith and allegiance, but as they 
seek to keep under the guidance of the Head of 
the Church, we do not doubt they will be upheld 
in their honest labours for the truth, and their 
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i -exercised members will be made instrumen-|re favourable, trade being generally in a firm condition. | please make early application for their admission, to 
fl in’ building up the waste places within their —The weather had been favourable for the crops.—|JoserpH Snowpen, Superintendent at the School, or 
Consols, 96} to 968. to Josepu ScarrerGoop, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, 
own borders. INDIA.—The Calcutta mail of the 4th ult. had been] Philadelphia. 
Epistolary correspondence between Yearly Meet-|received at Alexandria. The rebels had returned in Eighth mo. 24th, 1858. 

ings, when entered on and conducted under the|force to the jungles of ae. At Calcutta = ’ 

* ‘ i -|alarm continued; several Europeans and Sepoys ha 
promptings of the Head of the regen a ors been murdered by the natives. CIRCULAR. 
forting and strengthening to the exercised mem- 


6 CHINA.—Dates from Hong Kong to the 23d of Sixth 
bers. It should therefore be regarded aS @ priVl-| month had arrived. The allies had advanced in gun- 








Friends of Germantown Preparative Meeting having 


; ° recently completed a school-house and dwelling, in a 
lege of great value, and we believe, In a healthy boats to Tiensin without opposition, followed by the] pleasant and healthful situation, adjoining and communi- 


state of the Society, it will always be enjoyed ;|Americans and Russians; they are thus enabled to com-| cating with the meeting-house premises on Germantown 
» 6 and both the river and the Great Canal. The French| Avenue, propose to o a school on the lst of Ninth 
ejoice when such a correspondence | ™&n¢@ Doth nue, propose to open a schor ‘ ' 
ee ve a ” od. But it nev been and English ambassadors had located themselves on|month next, under the care of Sarah H. Albertson, for 
may be gonerably a Fs =o ee - ?}shore. The High Mandarin, the second officer of the|the tuition of Friends’ children, and others who conform 
and we trust never will be te bond of union be- 


, : . Empire, had been seut to negotiate. teinforcements to the regulations of the school. 
tween the different branches of the Society ; which continued to be despatched from Mong Kong. At] The course of study will embrace the usual branches 
bond, so far as it is outwardly visible, consists in aed rng Sa rd dull. vin E of a good English education. 

; . ke i . At Tele "—Great anxiety existed in Eu- 
unity of doctrine and discipline; the more preci- ne Atlantic Detegreph.—CGrent anxiety existed in Bu- 
. ° Ric ee Ch BERR UA alent rope relative to the delay experienced in transmitting 
ous cementing tie being in that hidden t1IC, W 1erein messages. The first regular despatch from Trinity Bay 
the members are baptized by the one spirit into one 
body. 


reached Valentia on the 9th inst. The speed of its trans- 
Did the “peculiar trials” of our day have the 

































































TERMS FOR TUITION. 
From $8 to $20 per session of five months, according 
to the ages of the pupils and the branches taught. 
Application may be made to Sarah H. Albertson, or 


mission is said to have been greater than that attained to any of the School Committee, viz : 
f : , eens 


at Plymouth, and the currents were apparently as strong. 


ALFRED Core Luoyp Mirriiy, 
ee ° The shares of Atlantic Telegra stock wer . . . ; . 2 iis 
effect of driving the members more universally to The shares of Atlantic elegraph stock were quoted at Samvet B. Mornis, Joun S. Hates, 

5 a i ae . idd about £900. The communication with the cable is com- Paowss Mecarce Joxatuax Ropeson 
seek after a more full initiation into this hi €0)| paratively slow. An unofficial statement from Valentia i Sevens . Geence Jouns : 
life, we should soon see a great change effected in| says that it is possible to receive from Trivity Bay about , : : : 

’ £ z J I j 3 


Samvet Morais. 

Fighth month, 1858. 

N. B.—A limired number of scholars can be accom- 
modated with board in the dwelling on the premises, 
under the supervision of Amy Albertson. 

Access may also be had by the scholars to a valuable 
library, belonging to the Preparative Meeting. 


the relation of the respective members one towards 
another, and the course of treatment pursued by 
the different bodies towards one another. As they 
came to participate in the same baptism, all cold- 
ness, disunity, and evil suspicion would be removed 
from their hearts, and it would not be long before 
the whole Society would be brought together in the 
unity of the spirit and the bend of peace, harmo- 
niously labouring for the spread of righteousness in 
the earth. Then there would not only be an inter- 
change by epistolary salutation, of the language of 
the spirit to the churches, but such would be the 
communion of feeling, that, according to the testi- 
mony of the apostle, “ there would be no schism in 
the body, but that the members should have the 
same care one for another; and whether one mem- 
ber suffer all the members suffer with it, or one 
member be honoured all the members rejoice with 
it.” May every reader of “ The Friend” lay these 
things sincerely to heart, and seek, by upright, 
consistent walking, by prayer and supplication, to 
do his and her part towards removing the difficul- 
ties and restoring the Society to unity and peace. 


sixty signals per minute. If this is true, it would seem 
to indicate the possibility of transmitting by the system 
of Professor Whitehouse about three words of average 
length per minute, or, by the system of Professor Hughes, 
assuming that each electrical impulse may be made to 
print a complete letter, about ten or twelve words per 
minute. Tiffany & Co., the celebrated jewellers of New 
York, in order to satisfy a great public demand, have 
purchased the remainder of the cable on board the Nia- 
gara, eighty miles, to sell in small pieces. 

UNITED STATES.—The Crops.—All the advices of 
late from the West are unfavourable to an average har- 
vest this season. Some accounts say that the yield of 
all kinds of grain will not be more than two-thirds ot 
that of last year. The heavy rains and floods, early in 
the season, were productive of great injury to the crops. 
The accounts from the cotton crop are favourable. In 
Alabama especially, the plant is said to be doing better 
than at any former time. 

New Orleans.—The yellow fever has increased at New 
Orleans; during the week ending Eighth mo. 21st., the 
number of deaths from this disease amounted to 310. 
There were 78 deaths from fever on the 21st. 

Rochester, N. Y., has suffered from a disastrous fire, 
which originated in the rejoicings over the laying of the 
Atlantic cable. Loss, $175,000. 

Charleston, S. C.—A number of isolated cases of yel- 
low fever have occurred since the Ist of this month; 
during the last week it was declared epidemic, twenty- 
eight persons having died of the disease in that week. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 638. Of this num- 
ber, 475 were children under ten years of age. The 
Banks of this city, according to their published state- 
ment, held, on the 21st inst., the sum of $28,349,507 in 
specie; their circulation was $7,480,684, and the amount 
due depositors $104,639,658. On the 23d inst., the quo- 
tations of flour and grain were as follows:—Baltimore 
flour, $5.00 a $5.80; choice brands, $7.00 a $8.25; 
extra Ohio, $6.00 a $6.80; State, $4.50 a $4.95; red 
Western wheat, $1.15 a $1.25; white Michigan, $1.30 
a $1.36; red Southern, $1.25 a $1.35; Southern white 
corn, 87 cts. a 90 cts.; yellow, do. 93 cts. a 95 cts.; un- 
sound Western, 78 cts. a 85 cts. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 281. The trade of 
the city is improving, though not equal to what it usu- 
ally is at this period. On the 23d, the prices of grain 
were, as follows:—Red wheat, $1.20 a $1.23; white, 
$1.38 a $1.40; new rye, 70 cts.; old, 85 cts; corn, 85 
cts. a 88 cts.; oats, 40 cts. a 42 cts. On that day, the 
city banks held $6,605,882 in specie; their circulation 
was $2,505,899, and the amount due depositors $16,- 
848,980. The market for beef cattle was dull. The 
sales were mostly from 7 to 8}; strictly prime, brought 
9 cts. 

Utah.—The latest advices are to Seventh month 24th. 
The aspect of affairs was still peaceful. All the fugitive 
Mormons who were able, had returned to Salt Lake City. 
Gen. Johnston intended to move his encampment, and 
prepare to go into winter quarters. 





FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 

The Summer vacation will terminate, and these semi- 
naries be re-opened on Fourth-day, the Ist of Ninth 
month. The Boys’ school is situated on Cherry street, 
near Ninth; the Girls on Seventh, between Cherry and 
Race streets. ‘ 

The studies pursued at the Boys’ school are, Reading, 
Writing under a teacher specially employed for the pur- 
pose, Spelling, Defining, and derivations from Latin and 
Greek roots, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, Astronomy, and the 
higher branches of the Mathematics, History, Mental 
Philosophy,Chemistry, Animal and Vegetable Physiology, 
the Latin and Greek Languages, English Composition, 
&e. 

Nearly all the foregoing branches, with the addition 
of the French Language and Botany, are taught in the 
Girls’ school. 

During the Winter season, lectures are delivered at 
the Boys’ school on Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, &c., 
in the advantages of which the higher classes of the 
Girls’ school also participate. 

The attention of Friends who desire that their child- 
ren should receive a guarded education in accordance 
with the principles of our religious Society, is respect- 
fully invited to these schools. It is desirable that pupils 
should be entered soon after the opening of the schools, 
in order that the requisite classification may take place. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—Liverpool dates to the 11th inst. 

The Queen of England and Prince Albert were on their 
way to Prussia.—It was rumored that the Sultan was 
about to employ Abd El Kader, to allay the religious ex- 
citement of the Moslems.—Relations between Naples and 
France are to be resumed.—The French crops had been 
much injured by rains.—The Belgian Chambers had re- 
jected the project of the fortification of Antwerp.—Rela- 
tions between Persia and England had been re-estab- 
lished.—The London Times, in a leading article, favours 
the annexation of Mexico to the United States.—It has 
been resolved by the Directors of the Company owning 
the Great Eastern steamship to receive orders for her 
purchase or charter, and also to advertise her for sale 
at auction. In the meantime to raise money on mort- 
gage.—A prospectus had been issued for the establish- 
ment of the Malta, Constantinople and Alexandria Tele- 
graph Company.—At Salerno, in Naples, considerable 
indignation had been manifested, in consequence of pri- 
soners being conveyed publicly in irons to the places of 
punishment, and the prosecution by government of their 
advocates.—Lord Campbell is about to introduce into 
the British Parliament a bill dispensing with the prac- 
tice of requiring an unanimous verdict from a jury. He 
does not propose the majority principle, but wishes to 
get rid of the practice of tampering with a jury, by 
placing one man upon it to hold out against all the 
others. —A despatch from Southampton states that the 
submarine telegraph to the Channel Islands had been 
successfully laid, and communications are now going on 
hetween Southampton and Alderney.—An American 
ship, the Eliza Gibbs, had been captured off the coast of 
Africa, being filled with slaves.—It was estimated that 
about 24,000 bales of cotton had been sold at Liverpool, 
in the past three days.—The advices from Manchester 








EVENING SCHOOL FOR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

A Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for 
the Men’s School, and a Principal and Assistants for the 
Women’s School. 

The schools will be opened early in the Tenth month ; 
they are held five evenings in the week, during five 
months. Apply to 

Joun C. Aten, No. 321 N. Front, 

or 335 S. Fifth street, 
Natuaniet H. Brown, No. 118 Chestnut, 

or 127 N. Ninth street, or 
Samvuet Auten, No. 252 8S. Front street. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


A well qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ Read- 
ing School. Application may be made to either of the 
under-named friends, viz. : 

James Emien, West Chester, Pa. 

Samve. Hitzes, Wilmington, Del. 

Henry Core, S. Fourth street, Philad. 

Tuomas Eyays, 817 Arch street, Philad. 
Philad., Sixth mo. 14th., 1858. 
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WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
Second day, the 8thof the Eleventh month next. Parents 
and others intending to send children as pupils, will 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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